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THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE WILD REGION. 


by looked to me just as though another war 

of the students had actually commenced, 
not between the rival academies this time, but 
between different factions of the same institu- 
tion. But this statement of the case did not 





exactly suit me, for I felt that I had no quarrel 
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with my fellow-students; and it was more rea- 
sonable to call it a rebellion against the tyran- 
ny of Tommy Toppleton. The question was 
whether Tommy, who was only the equal of 
his fellow-students, should treat them like in- 
feriors; should bully them, snub them, and, at 
his lordly mandate, compel them to invade a 
farmer’s wheat field, trample down his garden, 
and assault his people. 

I thought not, and so dimatsk a majority of 
us. Our remedy was to elect a new major — 
one who would be reasonable; one who, while 
he required strict obedience to his legitimate 
military commands, would treat us like officers 
and gentlemen; one who would not make war 
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on the gardens, chicken coops, and barns of 
the farmers through whose territory we were 
to pass. Most of us were satisfied that in 
Captain Briscoe we should find such a person, 
and a majority of us intended to place him in 
this high position. 

Major Tommy had deprived us of our arms, 
and continued the march with the wagons con- 
taining the tents, provisions, and other stores. 
But we had plentifully supplied ourselves with 
eatables, so that we could not be starved into 
subjection. I feared that Tommy, who, what- 
ever he might say on the subject, was disturbed 
about the result of the approaching election, 
would dispose of the matter with the minority 
who still adhered to his fortunes. The battal- 
ion headquarters were with him; the roster 
and records were in his possession, or in that 
of the sergeant-major, who was one of his 
toadies; so that an election conducted by him 
would be technically legal, though really un- 
fair and unjust. 

In regard to the major’s mode of operations 
we were still in the dark. We had about eight 
miles of wild country before us, abounding in 
forests, headlong steeps, deep ravines gored in 
the stupendous rocks, in rushing torrents, and 
lofty cascades. Later in the season this region 
was visited by thousands of tourists, and at 
Priam there was a large hotel for their accom- 
modation. At the present time we were not 
likely to be disturbed; for, though a good road 
extended through this picturesque territory, it 
was but little used, for nearly all the travel be- 
tween Middleport and Priam was done by the 
steamboats on the lake. 

We marched from the farm-house, where so 
many lively incidents had occurred, and entered 
the wild region. There was no one to molest 
or make us afraid. Having no arms to carry, 
we had an easy time of it. Of the twenty 
members of the band and drum corps, wejhad 
fifteen, and occasionally Fryes gave us a tune 
to enliven the march. Our scouts led the way a 
mile in advance of us, to notify us of any hos- 
tile demonstration on the part of Tommy’s ad- 
herents, who were at least three hours ahead 
of us. Occasionally we halted at the moun- 
tain torrents which flowed down the rocks, or 
dashed along by the side of the road, to re- 
fresh ourselves with a draught of the pure 
water; but we saw neither man nor beast. 
Not even a stray tourist had anticipated the 
season, though many sportsmen had come up 
to fish on the lake. 

** This isn’t very bad— is it?” said Briscoe, 
halting at the road-side till I came up with him. 

“No; it’s a beautiful country,” I replied. “I 





wouldn’t mind spending a week or two among 
these rocks.” 

“T should like it first rate; and I wonder we 
have Ngver come up here to camp out,” added 
the senior captain. D 

“ The country is not very favorable for 
camps and military evolutions.” 

“ That's so; there’s hardly room enough to 
pitch our tents on any one spot.” 

‘I wonder where Tommy is,” continued 
Briscoe. ‘I expected to come up with him 
before this time.” 

** Some of our fellows say that Haven knows 
all about this wild region, and I suppose he is 
conducting Tommy's forces. What do you 
suppose they mean to do?” 

““I have no idea of the particular way in 
which they intend to manage the business; 
but Tommy means to have himself elected 
major without any help from us. He must 
know by this time that we shall not vote for 
him.” 

‘“*Perhaps he means to hide in the hills till 
after noon to-morrow, and then come out to 
tell us he has been elected major,” I suggested. 
“Of course you and I will be elected high 
privates, for Tommy’s fellows will have all the 
best places — all the commissions, at least, if 
not all the warrants. Then we are to be court- 
martialed, and punished as he thinks we de- 
serve.” 

*¢ But he can’t carry on an election without a 
quorum,” said Briscoe. ‘The rules require 
that one half shall be present to do any busi- 
ness.” * 

“T fancy he will find some way to get over 
this difficulty.” 

*T don’t see how he can get over it. He 
has only sixty-five, including the three wagon- 
masters.” 

“He has always been a law unto himself, 
and I don’t see why he shouldn’t be in this 
instance.” : 

* Are all our fellows true-blue?” asked Bris- 
coe, in a low tone, and with some anxiety ap- 
parent on his face. 

“TI suppose they are,” I answered. “ Of 
course there are some who don’t care much 
how the thing goes.” 

“I was thinking that Tommy, if we should 
get together again, might find means to win 
some of our fellows over on his side. If he 
could draw over about a dozen of them, that 
would give him a quorum. Then, if he could 
keep us at a distance, he might elect every 
officer to suit himself.” 

‘* We must explain the matter to our fellows, 
and fortify them.” 
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«“That’s so; we will do it next time we 


It.” 
ie resumed his place at the head of the 
column, and we continued the march till an 
inviting brook induced him to halt for a drink. 
We had plenty of drinking vessels with us, 
which we had used in putting out the fire. 
Like all boys, our party were thirsty every time 
they saw a good chance to drink. But, before 
they had satisfied themselves, two of the four 
scouts who had led the advance, one of whom 
was Faxon, were seen hastening towards us. 
It was evident that some important discovery 
had been made. 

Of course Tommy’s movements had been 
the subject of constant discussion among our 
party, and all sorts of opinions were expressed 
in regard to his course. Some thought he 
would not halt till he reached Priam, where he 
would send for his father to sit in judgment 
upon the rebels.. Others believed he would 
hide himself in the woods, and ascertain what 
our party intended to do. But the prevailing 
opinion was, that he intended to starve us into 
yielding to all his requirements. Perhaps they 
thought so because this was the very emer- 
gency for which we had so carefully provided. 

Lieutenant Faxon and Corporal Dunbold 
were the two scouts who returned to the main 
body. Both of them looked excited, if not 
anxious, as they approached, and we concluded 
that the solution of Tommy’s intentions was 
athand. Our fellows at once forgot that they 
were thirsty, and hurried away from the brook 
to meet the scouts, and obtain the latest tidings 
of the major’s operations. 

“What is it, Faxon?” demanded Briscoe, 
striving to keep cool, and thus maintain the 
dignity of the commanding officer of the rebels 
—for such we acknowledged that we were, and 
quoted the example of the patriots of the Revo- 
lution to sustain our position. 

“Tommy and his forces have halted on 
High Bluff,” replied Faxon, out of breath with 
the haste he had made. 

“What's High Bluff?” asked a dozen of our 
party. 

“What are they doing?” inquired a dozen 
more, 

“ Are they going to fight?” demanded others. 

“Well, I can’t answer a dozen questions at 
once,” replied Faxon, laughing, as he seated 
himself on a rock to rest his weary limbs. 

“Order!” shouted Briscoe. ‘Fall back! 
Rest yourself a minute, Faxon, and I will 


form the line, and have the business done |: 


without interruption.” 
The senior captain and myself ordered our 
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two companies to form a line, telling them 
that any disorder might lose us the battle. 
They were reasonable enough to see the point. . 

“Now keep in line, fellows. I will tell you 
all about it as soon as I ascertain the situation,” 
said Briscoe. 

‘** All right!” shouted the students. 

** No soldier will leave the line without orders. 
As soon as I find out where Tommy is, I will 
tell you what we will do.” 

Certainly,our troops were very well disci- 
plined; for, impatient as they were, not one 
of them left his place. Leaving Lennox in 
charge of the line, Briscoe and I hastened to 
the place where Faxon was resting himself. 

“TI think Tommy has us in a tight place,” 
said the scout, as we seated ourselves in front 
of him. 

““Why so? What has he done?” asked Bris- 
coe, rather nervously. 

‘* He has camped on High Bluff, and pulled 
up the bridge, so that we cannot reach him.” . 

“I don’t know anything about High Bluff,” 
added Briscoe, impatiently. 

** Some folks call it Bellevue. It is a kind of 
promontory on the shore, which commands a 
beautiful view of the lake and its eastern bor- 
ders.” 

** What bridge has he pulled up?” inquired 
Briscoe, still unable to comprehend the situa- 
tion. 

** The bridge over the ravine at High Bluff. 
It was built by the hotel keeper at Priam, so 
that his guests could drive upon the promon- 
tory, and get the view there without leaving 
their carriages.” 

‘¢ But what’s the need of a bridge if the bluff 
is on this side of the lake?” I asked. 

-“On each side of the promontory there is a 
wide gully; or, in fact, they are two arms of 
the lake. Between the bluff and the road 
there is another gully, through which flows 
the brook, which is there almost a river. 
Indeed, the two arms of the lake are the two 
mouths of this stream, and the bluff is an 
island.” 

We understood his explanation, and were 
satisfied that Major Tommy had chosen a 
strong position in which to subdue the rebels. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BEFORE HIGH BLUFF. 


“ HAT does Tommy intend to do?” 


asked Briscoe. ‘*‘ What is he going 
to make by fortifying himself on High Bluff?” 
**I don’t know,” answered Faxon. ‘“ Of 
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course he don’t know that we have anything 
to eat, and I suppose he thinks he can starve 
us till we submit or clear out.” 

‘I think we will not let him know that we 
have anything in the way of provisions,” added 
Briscoe. 

‘*Probably he means to keep us out of our 
guns also,” I suggested. 

*Tsn’t there any way to get on the bluff?” 
inquired Briscoe. 

“*T don’t know of any way. .On the two 
arms of the lake the water is deep, and the 
sides of the promontory are nearly perpen- 
dicular.” 

‘* How deep is the ravine between the road 
and the bluff?” 

‘* Fifteen or twenty feet, as nearly as I can 
remember; but the stream is a rushing torrent 
at the bottom of it,” replied Faxon. 

“* Never mind; we will look at the place very 
soon. We can tell best how to proceed when 
we know what Tommy intends to do. Where 
are the other two scouts, Faxon?” 

‘“*T left them up by the bluff, to keep a look- 
out.” 

* That's right.” 

**T told them not to let any of the fellows on 
the bluff see them.”. 

“Good!” exclaimed Briscoe. ‘‘ As I under- 
stand the matter, Tommy can no more get out 
of his fortress than we can get into it.” 

“Not unless we permit him to relay the 
bridge he has taken up.” 

**We will take care of that. Now, is there 
any place for us to camp near the bluff, 
Faxon?” 

“There is room enough above the road, 
though there isn’t much chance to pitch many 
tents.” . 

‘* We haven’t many to pitch,” laughed Bris- 
coe. ‘* Now we must have a talk with our fel- 
lows, and see how they feel.” 

We walked up to the front of the line, where 
our boys were impatiently waiting to learn the 
nature of Tommy’s position. The senior cap- 
tain explained it to them, so that a portion of 
them probably understood it. 

“T can’t tell what we shall do till we are. on 
the ground,” said Briscoe. ‘‘ One thing is cer- 
tain: if Tommy’s fellows. will not let us on the 
bluff, we will not let them off; for it’s a poor 
rule that won’t work both ways.” 

** That’s so!” laughed the crowd. 

‘* We have plenty toeat. We can live com- 
fortably for three days on our stock of pro- 
visions. Tommy will have the election to- 
* morrow, I suppose; and very likely he will try 
to get some of you to go over and help him.” 





“Not much!” shouted some of the more 
enthusiastic of the rebels. 

“If any of you wish to go, I shall not pre- 
vent you from doing so.” 

** We won’t have anything to do with them!” 
exclaimed several. 

** They can’t elect officers without a quorum, 
which is half the battalion. If they can buy 
off, say, ten of you, they can do it — not 
without.” 

** We'll duck any fellow that deserts,” cried 
private Crampton. 

“ That's the talk!” 

“ Fellows, I, for one, can’t submit any longer 
to Major Toppleton’s tyranny,” continued Bris- 
coe, warmly. ‘If any of you wish to do s0, 
it is none of my business.” 

“We don’t!” 

*“*If we stick together, we can make an end 
of it before to-morrow night.” 

“Stick together!” yelled the crowd, with 
one voice. 

** We are rebels now,” laughed Briscoe. 

“ That’s so!” 

‘*But we must have good discipline, or we 
can’t do anything,” the senior captain pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘If you are not satisfied with your 
present officers, choose others at once.” 

**No! No!” 

*¢ You are satisfied, then?” 

“Vest Yes!” 

“Very well. If you want somebody else to 
command you, say the word, and I will cheer- 
fully obey any one you may select.” 

‘* Briscoe forever!” 

“Thank you. I wish you to obey orders 
without ‘asking any questions. If you do, we 
shall come out all right.” 

“‘ Briscoe and liberty!” screamed a facetious 
fellow. 

‘*‘ Briscoe — the Washington of the Topple- 
ton Institute!” roared another. 

“ Briscoe — the next major of the battalion!” 

“Thank you, fellows; but the less bun- 
combe we have the better we shall get along,” 
interposed the recipient of all these honors. 

Briscoe gave his orders to form in column, 
and the march was resumed. Jed, with the old 
mare — the mother of the fiery colt — brought 
up the rear with the provisions and stores. 
We were an excited band of warriors, for we 
expected a stirring time for the next day, if not 
for the coming night. For my own part, I was 
continually studying the problem which Fax- 
on’s description of High Bluff presented, in 
order to find the means of spanning the abyss 
that yawned between the two rival and oppos- 
ing portions of the battalion. I was quite sure 
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that, if Wolf Penniman had been with us, his 
engineering abilities would have enabled him 
to walk right over it. But he was not with us, 
and we should be compelled to overcome the 
difficulty ourselves. 

“Halt!” said Briscoe, at the head of the 
column, after we had marched about a mile. 

Stepping forward, I saw the two scouts, 
whom Faxon had posted in the road to ob- 
serve the movements of Tommy’s force during 
his absence. We could not yet see High 
Bluff, as it was concealed by the foliage of the 
trees. 

“What are they doing, Langdon?” asked 
Briscoe of one of them, whom he had called 
from his station. : 

“Nothing but fixing up the camp,” replied 
the scout. ‘‘ Some of them are cooking their 
supper, and others are loafing about the bluff. 
I should judge that they had everything ar- 
ranged to suit themselves. There are a couple 
of sentinels near the road, who seem to be look- 
ing out for us. You can 40 up there and take 
a look without being seen.” 

Briscoe and I walked forward till we obtained 
afull view ot High Dluff. The situation: was 
substantially as Faxon had described it. The 
tents were pitched on the highest part of the 
promontory. The arms were stacked in front 
ofthem. Near the gully, the material of which 
the bridge had been composed was piled up. 
On one side, a party were engaged in cooking. 
The chasm between the road and the camp 
seemed impassable to me, for I was no engi- 
neer. I could not help commending Tommy 
for the good judgment he had displayed in 
choosing this natural fortress for his camp, 
though I could not see how he intended to 
carry his point. 

“Have they seen you yet, Langdon?” asked 
Briscoe of the scout. 

“No; I'm sure they don’t know that we are 
within five miles of them.” 

“We may as well keep still, then. 
you think so, Skotchley?” 

“For the present, at least. Here is a good 
place to camp,” I replied, pointing to a grove 
by the side of the road. . 

“That will be as good as we can find,” he 
replied. 

The spot was a petfect paradise of lovely 
scenery. The ground, comprising about half 
an acre, was smooth. It was fenced in- with 
picturesque rocks, except on the side nearest 
to the arm of the lake which separated it from 
High Bluff. All around and above us, the 
trees grew out of the crevices in the rocks. 
Into this shady retreat Briscoe marched our 
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forces. Jed’s wagon was unloaded, and its 
contents piled up in a convenient place. 

“What are you going to do now?” asked 
Jed, after he had turned his mare, in readiness 
to return home. 

‘* Probably we shall not do anything to- 
night,” replied Briscoe. 

“If I were you, I would go on that bluff, 
and clean them out before to-morrow morning,” 
laughed Jed. 

‘* How would you get over there?” I in- 
quired. 

** Come with me, and I'll tell you.” 

Jed led the way to the arm of the lake near- 
est to us. At the part adjoining the road it 
was not more than thirty feet wide. Pointing 
to a tall pine, he gave a signifitant nod. 

** Don’t you see it now?” he inquired, with a 
broad grin. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Briscoe. 

‘You are not so smart as you were this fore- 
noon,” laughed Jed. ‘* Don’t you see that you 
can cut that tree down, and let it drop over the 
gully, so as to make a bridge for you?” 

“Out itdown! How? With a jackknife?” 

“No, with an axe.” 

“We haven’t any axe, in the first place; and, 
in the second, if we had, we couldn’t fell that 
tree in seven years.” 

**T can fetch that tree down in half an hour, 
as easy as I can turn my hand.” 

*¢ We couldn’t if we had a dozen axes,” added 
Briscoe. 

** Well, see here; you have done us a good 
turn to-day, boys, and I'll bring down an axe 
and drop it for you.” 

‘* That’s the idea!” exclaimed Briscoe. ‘* We 
shall be ever so much obliged to you if you 
will.” 

*“‘T’'ll do it, and welcome.” 

‘*But we must not let them know on the 
bluff what we are about,” I suggested. 

** Certainly not,” added Briscoe. ‘I see it 
all plain enough now. We will make a dem- 
onstration over by the road, as though we were 
going to throw a bridge across the chasm.” 

* That’s the idea! The brush on the edge 
here is so thick that Tommy’s fellows can’t see 
what we are about until the pine falls. Then 
we will rush over on the tree, and capture the 
fortress.” 

Jed promised to be on the ground the next 
morning with his sharp axe, and then started 
for home. Briscoe and I surveyed the ground 
again. We could do nothing that night, and, 
if we kept out of sight, probably Tommy would 
think we had returned to Middleport in dis- 
gust. We were willing he should think so, and 
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we instructed our fellows to keep as quiet as 
possible. But it was necessary to have a fire, 
in order to make coffee, for which we had 
brought with us all the materials. The smoke 
and the light were liable to betray us; but it 
was agreed all around that it would be. better 
to be betrayed than do without the coffee. 

Faxon, while at thé store, had been thought- 
ful enough to provide a supply of tin cups. 
We had a can of milk in the cold water of the 
brook. Several of our fellows were experienced 
in cooking, and if we had supped with the Lord 
Mayor of London, we could not have been bet- 
ter satisfied with the fare, though we had only 
bread and butter and cheese. And never were 
eighty-five young gentlemen happier, or better 
pleased with thémselves, than we were. It was 
the night before the battle; but we were content 
to wait, though, as it happened, the battle com- 
menced that night, and very soon after we had 
finished our supper. Perhaps it was just as 
well, for the coffee was rather trying to our 
nerves, and we did not wish to sleep. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


EMINENT LIVING MEN. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 


HE visit of this popular author to the 

United States, and his public readings 
here, aroused quite a fresh interest in his 
works. Many different editions have been 
published, at such low prices that the whole 
of the rising generation may read, laugh, and 
weep over them. His personal history can be 
briefly told. 

Charles Dickens was born in 1812, at Ports- 
mouth, England. He was the son of a clerk 
in the navy pay department. About 1816 his 
father removed to London, and became a re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle. Charles’s 
school-boy life was unpleasant, with routine 
lessons and rough usage, after the English 
educational style; and perhaps it inspired him 
with that tender sympathy for ill-used little 
children which is shown in many of his novels. 
At eighteen years of age he began to study 
law, but soon gave it up for newspaper report- 
ing, in which he won early success — at first 
on the London True Sun, afterwards on the 
Mornirg Chronicle. Here were developed 
that power of rapid composition, vivid descrip- 
tion, and easy flow of langtage, which are so 
marked in his writings; also, the minuteness 
which is sometimes tedious. His first literary 
effort was ‘ Sketches of English Life and 
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Character, by Boz,” in 1836; and the novelty 
and jollity of these papers, and the caricature 
element in them, won such popularity, that an 
enterprising publisher persuaded him to write 
the “ Pickwick Club.” His fictitious signa. 
ture, “ Boz,” was adopted from “ Moses,” pro- 
nounced through the nose —a nickname of 
his younger brother. 

’ Dickens began to tread the path of author. 
ship when very young, without money, with- 
out influence, without companion, introducer, 
or adviser; but he met with no dragons in the 
path, and with many friends. The late N. P, 
Willis was introduced to him in London about 
1835, and called on him in very humble rooms, 
where the future great novelist wore rather 
shabby clothes, and was very obsequious to 
his publisher. But so rapid was his rise, that, 
at twenty-five years old, he was the most popu- 
lar of English novelists — a place he has held 
for nearly a generation of mankind. A bare 
list of his works would fill too much space 
here. They have been translated forty differ- 
ent times in Europe, into almost every lan- 
guage, including two editions in Russian and 
one in Greek. In America they have, unques- 
tionably, been read by more people than in 
Great Britain, because here the million are 
readers, while there the masses are ignorant. 

‘* Nicholas Nickleby” and ‘Oliver Twist” 
were the two earliest novels of Dickens, and 
fully equal to any of his later ones. ‘ David 
Copperfield” contains his best delineation of 
boy-life, and is supposed to be a sort of auto- 
biography. His peculiar sympathy with chil- 
dren, and his clear understanding of their joys 
and griefs, are shown in such characters as 
Oliver and Smike, little Nell and Paul Dombey, 
David Copperfield and Tiny Tim. His young 
folks, indeed, are more natural than many of 
his grown-up people. He is open to the charge 
of exaggeration; yet so finely, strongly, and 
artistically is the work done, that the portraits 
of Squeers, Bumble, Micawber, Pecksniff, Gar- 
gery, Wegg, and many others, will have an 
ever-living place in fiction. 

Dickens visited this country in 1842, was 
generally feasted and flattered, and wrote 
sharp criticisms in his ‘‘ American Notes.” 
In 1845 he established the London Daily News, 
a liberal newspaper, in which first appeared his 
‘“ Pictures of Italy.” But political journalizing 
was not his forte. He has written a “ Child's 
History of England,” which met with moder- 
ate success. Household Words he started as a 
weekly periodical in 1850, and carried it up to 
a circulation of ninety thousand copies. With- 
drawing in 1858, he began a similar weekly, 
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All the Year Round, which is still under his 
management. The greatest hit was his Christ- 
mas stories, commenced in 1843 with the 
“Christmas Carol,” followed in subsequent 
years with ‘‘ The Chimes,” ‘* The Battle of 
Life,” “ Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” and 
others. These stories, particularly the first 
named, breathe the highest spirit of genuine 
benevolence, and have thrilled many hearts 
with sympathetic love of man, that drew them 
nearer to God. 

The leading trait in Dickens’s novels is 
humor of a fresh and sparkling quality, tak- 
ing the widest range in human life, tinged 
with pathos and keen sympathy for suffer- 
ing. The victims of misfortune, or of cruel 
laws, the imprisoned debtor, the orphan pau- 
per, the parish apprentice, the abused school- 
boy, the overworked clerk, all are painted in 
glowing colors; and the wicked authors or 
tools of such injustice are held up to blasting 
ridicule and scorn. Dickens’s wit has a social, 
reformatory aim. It is said that Squeers, the 
brutal and stingy Yorkshire schoolmaster, so 
closely resembled an actuai pedagogue, that 
Dickens was threatened with a libel suit for 
sketching him. One fault is observable in his 
stories — his people have a love of liquor 
drinking, and his happy scenes are too odor- 
ous of wine, gin, or beer. 

Mr. Dickens has mingled much in society, 
and been a close observer; his creations spring 
from seeing, living with, and noting down 
what he beholds. The training of a news- 
paper reporter is visible.. He is a constant 
hard worker, rewriting and polishing that 
style which seems so smooth and flowing. 
One morning, in Boston, he was observed 
writing in his shirt-sleeves, at a table before a 
window, in the earliest light of a winter day, 
resting his head occasionally on his hand for 
the ideas to form into sentences. At home he 
usually writes until about two o'clock, P. M., 
and keeps himself in good health by long 
walks, often to the extent of fifteen miles daily. 
Personally he looks like an active, volatile, 
dapper Frenchman, rather than like the pro- 
verbial stout, heavy John Bull. He is nearly 
bald, of florid complexion, and dresses rather 
showily. He is genial in conversation, tells a 
story admirably, and is beloved by his ac- 
quaintances. In business matters he is sharp 
and thrifty, and has probably realized more 
money from his writings than any author the 
world ever saw. He is said to be generous 
towards the poor and unfortunate. 

4s adramatic reader Mr. Dickens has great 
merits, which overcome little defects of tone. 
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He is full of action, abounds in gesture, with a 
voice for every character in every mood, witha 
face for every man, woman, and child, reflecting 
every feeling. He throws himself completely 
into his characters, as it were, with energy, . 
simplicity, and delicacy. Every personation 
is severely studied for weeks before he renders 
it in public. The creatures of his brain be- 
come real, living human beings, through intel- 
lectual skill and fidelity like this. It is only to 
be regretted that his tickets of admission are 
so high-priced as to exclude from his readings 
the great mass of humble working people 
whose lives he has so finely portrayed, and 
among whom his books have been most widely 
read and deeply felt. 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” ** Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


VI. THe Seconp AWAKING oF BLONDINE. 


HEN, at last, sleep came to the sad, tired 
little traveller, she slept very soundly, 
and awaked refreshed ; but it seemed to her that 
some great change had come over her. She had 
grown taller; and, what was stranger still, she 
remembered reading a great many books in her 
sleep, and their contents were still fresh in her 
memory. She had also, as it seemed to her, 
learned to write, and draw, and paint, and sing, 
and play the harp and piano. She could not 
solve the mystery, for, as she looked around, she 
saw that she was in the same room where she 
lay down to sleep the night before. Much ex- 
cited, she rose from her bed and went to the 
looking-glass, to see if that would, in any way, 
explain the great change she felt in herself, 
and, to her great surprise, saw that she had 
not only grown taller, but much more beauti- 
ful, in one night. Her hair had suddenly be- 
come silky and wavy, and flowed down to her 
feet; and her complexion had changed to the 
purest white and the richest pink. Even her 
eyes, and nose, and mouth had put on new 
beauty; and all her added charms were height- 
ened by a new gracefulness of form. The mar- 
vellous change almost alarmed her, and she 
dressed herself hurriedly, and ran to find Gra- 
ziella. 

Graziella was in the room where Blondine 
first saw her; and, as soon as the child opened 
the door, she exclaimed, — 

‘*O, tell me, ma’am, please tell me what all 
this means? Look at me, and you will see 
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how changed Iam! I was a child when I lay 
down last night, and when I waked up this 
morning I saw that I was a tall, beautiful girl. 
How could I have changed so much in one 
night?” 

“You have changed very much,” answered 
Graziella, ‘‘ but not in one night. Seven years 
have passed since you took your first night’s 
rest in my palace. My son Beau-Minon and I 
were anxious to spare you the pains and perils 
of early childhood, and also the weariness of 
hard study; so we put you into a deep sleep, 
and, while you have been sleeping these seven 
years, we have poured knowledge into your 
mind, and given you the charms of many ac- 
complishments. Beau-Minon and I have de- 
voted all our time to teaching you, and you are 
now, at the early age of fourteen, well edu- 
cated. But Ihave only to look in your eyes to 
see that you have some doubt of the truth of 
all this, and I want to convince you that what 
I-say is true. Come with me, then, into your 
study, and try the musical instruments you 
saw there when you first came.” 

Blondine followed Graziella into the study, 
and sat down tothe piano, to see if she could 
really play; and, suddenly, every key respond- 
ed most melodiously to her touch. Then she 
tried the harp, and waked the sweetest music. 
She found, also, that she could sing with great 
power and sweetness; and the longer she 
staid in the study, the more surprised she was 
by the proofs of her knowledge and skill, for 
she found that she could not only play upon 
the piano and harp, but could draw, and paint, 
and read, with the greatest appreciation, books 
suited to those much older than herself. The 
crowning wonder of all was, that she had be- 
come familiar with so many books in her sleep. 
As her eye ran over the book-shelves, she re- 
membered having read nearly every volume. 
That she had learned so much and become so 
accomplished was, she felt, all dure to Graziella; 
and, although her heart was heavy with long- 
ings for her father, she threw her arms around 
her benefactor’s neck, exclaiming, — 

“O, my good, kind friend, how much I owe 
you for all you have taught me! And I am 
grateful to you; I assure you I am; but I want 
you to add one more kindness to the many you 
have already shown me. I want you to tell me 
what you know about my father, and whether 
he mourns for me.” 

“Your wish is most natural, my child; and, 
if you will look in that glass you see there, you 
will find out all that has passed since you left 
home.” 

Blondine at once raised her eyes to the glass; 





and there, spread out before her, was her fa- 
ther’s room, and he was walking nervously and 
excitedly up and down the room, and appeared 
to be waiting, in intense anxiety, for some one, 
Then the queen came in, and told him that 
Blondine, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Gourmandinet, insisted upon driving near the 
dreadful Forest of Lilacs, and at last seized the 
reins herself, and drove up to the fence, going 
so near that the carriage tipped over; that she 
then leaped into the forest, which so fright- 
ened and distressed the poor boy that he lost 
his reason immediately, and had to be sent 
home. 

As Blondine looked at her father’s face in 
the glass, it expressed the most hopeless de- 
spair; and, as she continued to look, it was 
unfolded before her that he started off in great 
haste for the Forest of Lilacs, and that it was 
necessary to use force to prevent him from 
rushing in after her; and that, when he was 
brought home, he abandoned himself to grief. 
At last he fell asleep, and, in a dream, saw 
Blondine in Graziella’s palace, and received 
the assurance not only that his child should 
be loved and cared for, but restcred to him at 
some future day. 

The glass suddenly became obscured, and 
nothing more could be seen. » But again it 
grew clear, and Blondine once more saw her 
father. He was old, and his hair was white, 
and his face thin and sad; and he held in his 
hand a small picture, which he pressed to his 
lips repeatedly, and bedewed with his tears. He 
was alone this time; for neither his daughter 
Starlina nor his wife was with him. The 
scene was too much for Blondine, and she 
wept bitterly. 

‘“*Why is my father all alone?” she asked. 
“Where is the queen, and where is my sister 
Starlina?” 

‘The queen showed so little grief at your 
death (for you were supposed to be dead, dear 
Blondine), that your father was horrified, and 
sent her back to King Turbulent, her father. 
He put her in close confinement, in a tower, 
and there she soon died of rage and ennui. As 
to your sister Starlina, she became unendura- 
ble, and, a year ago, your father gave her in 
marriage to Prince Violent. This prince has 
been very severe with her, and she is some- 
what improved in disposition.” 

Blondine expressed her gratitude for all that 
had been revealed to her, and would have 
asked how long it would be before she would 
see her father; but she didn’t want to appear 
unthankful, or anxious to leave Graziella. 

The days and weeks came and went; and, 
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although she was sometimes very sad with 
jongings for her father, she was calm and peace- 
ful. And yet she was never really happy, for 
she was not only separated from her father, but 
was surrounded by those who couldn’t speak 
aword. No one in the palace but Graziella 
could talk, and she and Blondine met only at 
meals, and during study hours. Beau-Minon 
was the child’s constant companion; but no 
voice broke the silence when they were to- 
gether, unless the mewing of a cat could be 
called a voice. Beau-Minon had not only the 
form of a cat, but a cat's way of talking; and 
yet he was very kind. He led the way down 
the beautiful garden walks, that wound through 
bedsof rich and rare flowers, and among choice 
shrubbery. And, when he came to a place of 
danger, — and there was one place of danger 
even in that lovely garden, — he mewed most 
piteously, and pulled her along by her dress, 
as if he would save her from some dreadful 
peril. At the farther end of the garden was a 
beautiful pavilion, and Graziella had given 
Blondine leave to sit there whenever she chose; 
but it looked over into a forest, full of magnif- 
icent trees, and birds of brilliant plumage and 
exquisite song; and Graziella had forbidden 
her even to look in that direction, but when- 
ever she was in the pavilion her eyes were 
continually turned towards this forest. She 
had several times asked Graziella why she 
might not wander about the forest and enjoy 
it, and always received the answer, ** You must 
not think of it, Blondine. It is a dangerous 
place.” But still she longed to stroll around 
under the trees, and see all that was to be seen 
there; and Beau-Minon watched her anxiously 
whenever she was in the pavilion, and tried to 
draw her away. And he always succeeded, for 
she yielded to him, and followed him back into 
the garden, forgetting, for the time, the forest 
in the beautiful flowers that bloomed all around 


her. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


> 


—— In the Greek Island Nicarius, diving for 
sponges is the chief occupation of the inhab- 
itants. A father of a marriageable daughter in 
this island bestows her on the best diver 


among her suitors. ‘* He that can stay long- 
est in the water and gather the most sponges 
mayries the maid.” 


—— Tue phrase “piping hot” originated 
from the custom of a baker blowing a pipe 
or horn in the villages to let the people know 
he had just drawn his bread hot from the 
Ovell. 


\ 
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YARNS IN THE FORECASTLE. 
BY DAN CLEWLINE. 


fT was the starboard watch below; and we 
- had dined sumptuously on duff, — Thurs- 
day being duff day on board the Antelope, — 
and we were all in the mood for one of Bill 
Bobstay’s yarns. Bill belonged to the ship. 
In fact he was launched in her, and had been 
round the globe in her a dozen times; and the 
great unsolved problem of his life was, why a 


_man would bother his brains with charts and 


quadrants, when he could live like a prince in 
the forecastle, and have duff twice a week. 

Jack lay in his bunk, smoking, with his chin 
resting on the edge; Tom, ditto, ditto; Steve 
was washing his clothes in a half barrel, and 
Bill Bobstay sat on his donkey (as the sailor's 
chest is termed), patching his well-worn red 
flannel ‘shirts with some bright yellow pieces 
I had given him. 

* Now, Bill, spin us a yarn,” said lazy Jack, 
refilling his pipe. 

“ That’s it, Bill; all about the pirates in the 
China Sea,” added Tom, with a wink at me. 

** Never was in the China Sea, ‘n never see 
a pirate,” said honest Bill, carefully clipping 
the edges of the yellow patch, without look- 
ing up. 

** Don’t say that, shipmate; I wouldn’t own 
that now,” teased Jack. 

“T hain’t no yarnist,” protested Bill, anx- 
iously; ‘*’n I don’t see what you all pitch inter 
me fer yarns fer.” 

‘¢ Heave ahead, Bill; don’t play modest. If 
you can’t tell about pirates, give us whales,” 
said Steve, from the tub. 

Bill adjusted a mouthful of the weed, and re- 
sponded, in his slow fashion, — 

“Yes, I know somethin’ about whales, ’ts a 
fact; so does Dave. Dave’s my brother, with 
on’y one leg, you know, Jack?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him; how'd he lose his 
leg?” 

** Whaling.” 

Bill surveyed the patched garment with great 
admiration for a minute. 

“That’s it now,” said Jack; ‘tell us about 
that.” 

**Wal, I don’t mind; but I won’t be sot up 
for a yarnist, nohow.” 

** Heave ahead,” said Steve. 

**Lem me see; yes, twas in the summer of 
41 we sailed out of New Bedford, for the North 
Atlantic, in the Flying Dutchman. I held back 
a long time about going to sea in a ship with 
such a name; but Dave laughed at me, an’ 
called me soft an’ spooney; an’ we could get 
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two dollars a month more than they’d give in 
the Enterprise, an’ so I guv in. But I never 
could get over the feeling about going .in a 
ship named the Flying Dutchman. I knew 
somethin’ would come of it. Somethin’ or 
nuther was alluz a happenin’ aboard o’ her, 
an’ three captains had died in her, an’ a whole 
crew with yellow fever. I ’spected to be ship- 
wrecked; but ’twarn’t ’s I ’spected. Poor old 
Dave? 

**Wal, you never see such luck’s we had. 
The whales walked right aboard o’ that ship, 
an’ she was filled up in no time. 

**¢ Jest one more,’ says Cap'n Tompkins, ‘ an’ 
then we start for New Bedford.’ 

** He’d hardly got the words out o’ his mouth 
afore the lookout aloft shouts, — 

**¢ There she blows!’ 

*** Where away?’ says Cap’n Tompkins, 
lookin’ mighty pleased under his red whiskers. 

*¢¢ Four points on the port bow,’ says look- 
out. 

‘“* The cap’n looked with his glass. Sure 
enough, there she lay, not more’n three miles 
away. 

‘* « Clear away the boats, Mr. Gummell,’ says 
he; ‘an’ look lively, my lads! We’re bound 
for home to-morrow.’ 

‘Dave and I were in the mate’s watch, an’ 
our boat shoved off first, though the second 
mate tried hard to beat us. 

** We come close by the monster lying still 
on the water. Dave jest whispers to me, 
‘Home to-morrow, Bill, and not shipwrecked 
nuther.’ 

** Next instant the harpoon whizzed in the air, 
an’ struck deep into the side of the whale. Up 
went the flukes, an’ when she sounded she 
kicked up a sea that nearly capsized us. 

***Stern all!’ says Mr. Gummell; an we 
rushed astern, all but poor Dave. Somehow 
or other, he slipped an’ fell into the coil of rope 
that was hitched to the harpoon, and over he 
went after that whale, at the rate o’ fifty knots 
an hour. 

‘**] groaned right out; I couldn't help it. I 
thought ’twas all up with Dave, for I knew he 
was fouled in that rope, and was bound to go 
wherever the whale had a mind ter carry him. 

“TI never ’spected ter see him alive again; 
for the whale could stay under twice as long as 
Dave could. Still we kept lookin’ fer him, 
when all ter wunst I looked straight down by 
the side of the boat, an’ I see him, down, way 
down so far he didn’t look half as long asa 
marlinspike. 


*** He’s comin’ up!’ I shouted. An’ they all, 


kep watch over the gunwale; an’ at last he 
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came up right alongside, and we reached out 
an’ pulled him in. Poor fellow, he was alive; 
but his leg was cut a’most off by the rope that 
had hauled him over. He didn’t know it at 
first, and when he did he cried jes like a baby, 

** We let the whale go, an’ started back for 
the ship. There was no surgeon aboard, an’ 
Dave had a rough time of it gettin’ home; but 
the cap’n was good to him as an own brother, 
an’ said he’d ruther lost ten whales than Dave 
should a lost his leg.” ' 

‘* But how did Dave get clear of the rope?” 
I asked. 

‘Lor, yes, I nigh about forgot the main part 
of the story. You see, Dave had an uncom- 
mon head, an’ his fust thought was ter git at 
his knife an’ cut the rope, but he was agoin’ so 
fast he could only use one hand; but he got 
hold o’ the knife, an’ opened it with his teeth, 
an’ when the critter slacked up, he sawed the 
rope a little at a time till he cut it in two, and 
come up. But he didn’t even know his leg 
was hurt till we told him.” 

* What does he do now?” asked Steve, who 
had quite neglected his washing. 

** Lor, yes, I like ter forgot the best part of 
it. Wal, ye see the second mate brought in 
the whale; an’ the cap’n said that ere whale 
should go ter Dave, an’ it did; an’ you never 
saw such heaps an’ heaps of pure sperm as 
they got out o’ it. Dave bought him a farm 
with it, an’ his biggest boy carries it on for 
him; and he says it was the most profitable 
voyage he ever made. Howsomever, I ruther 
have two good legs.” 

* Quite a yarn, Bill,” said Jack, who had 
heard the story several times before. 

“T ain’t no yarnist, I tell you, an’ I wont 
never tell another.” 

“* Obliged to ye for this one, shipmate,” said 
Tom. ‘Three cheers for Captain Tompkins!” 

They were given with a will, and Bill fur- 
tively wiped away a tear for poor crippled 
Dave, and appeared quite astonished at his 
own weakness. 

AEP BENE DES 


TueEy have a novel way in Egypt to 
cure vicious horses from biting, by presenting 
to them, while in the act of doing so, roast 
meat just taken from the fire. ‘The pain the 
horse feels in biting the hot meat causes it to 


abandon the practice. ‘ 


—— TuHE main object of education should 
be to prepare the young for the active duties 
of life; but this object is nearly lost sight of 
in the training of the youth of the present 
,; age, particularly girls. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


LIGHTHEART’S PILGRIMAGE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 








BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — LIGHTHEART, the Pilgrim ; 
Conscience, the Guide ; FRivoLita, Queen 
of the Valley of Pleasure ; MirtTH, Sport, 
Fotty, FALSEHOOD, SHAME, and other Dwell- 
ers in the Valley; CeLesta, Guardian of the 
Heights of Wisdom ; REASON, RELIGION, and 
other Dwellers on the Heights. Chorus. 


Scene. — A place where two roads meet. 
Solo and Chorus. 
Air, ‘‘Come forward with pleasure.” 


[During which enter, from-left, FRIVOLITA and 
the dwellers in the valley.] 


Bright spirits of pleasure, 
With light hearts advance, 
And join in the measure 
Of song and of dance. 
Chorus. Bright spirits, &c. 


With roses upspringing your footsteps to greet, 

While sweet woodland songsters their welcomes 
repeat, 

Bright spirits of pleasure, with gay hearts ad- 
vance, 

And join with full heart in the song and the 
dance. 


Chorus. Bright spirits, &c. 


Frivolita. Thanks, joyous spirits; you our 

bidding greet 

With rare obedience; our most fair retreat, 

Pleasure’s bright valley, wakens to new life, 

Warmed by your hearts, with glee and glad- 
ness rife; 

All’s bright and happy in our fairy home, 

And joy attends our feet where’er we roam, 

Save on this spot, where heartless, cruel fate 

Marks daily conflicts to annoy my state. 

Pilgrims of life, who, crowding thickly, press 

In search of havens of true happiness, 

With bounding footsteps hurrying o’ér a road, 

Which, till it reaches here, is smooth and broad, 

Now pause, perplexed to find the way. divide 

To two strange paths, that stretch on either side. 

One leads o’er rocky, dark, and dismal steeps; 

There false Celesta watchful vigil keeps; 
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The other, winding down, ’mid groves and 
flowers, 

Conducts the Pilgrim to our blissful bowers, 

Quick choice were made, where glowing beau- 
ties sweep 

In happy contrast to a toilsome steep, 

But that Celesta, with her polished art, 

Weaves a mysterious influence o’er the heart, 

Robbing my sceptre of its power to bless 

The longing Pilgrim with true happiness. 

But hark! she comes; that mournful, solemn 
strain 

Proclaims Celesta, with her sober train. 


(Chorus. During which enter, right, CELES- 
TA, with the dwellers on the heights.] 


Air, ‘“‘ The quiet night.” 


Adown the heights advancing, 
In marshalled ranks we come, 
To guide the toiling pilgrim 
To Wisdom’s peaceful home. 
In Duty’s footsteps treading, 
Nor care nor danger dreading, 
To battle for her rights, 
To battle for her rights, 
For Wisdom’s rights, for Wisdom’s rights. 


Celesta. Frivolita, once more we meet in strife 
In this marked spot, upon the path of life. 
Upon the road of youth I just espied 
An eager pilgrim, full of faith and pride. 
Soon must she reach this spot, here choice 

must make, 
Which of two roads, the right or left, to take. 
I marked her face: ’twas earnest, thoughtful, 
bright; 
Left to herself, she'll surely choose the right. 
Upon her path set not your glittering snares 
Of senseless joys to trap her unawares, 
But let her freely pass up Wisdom’s road, 
To rest securely in her grand abode. 
Frivolita. Nay, false Celesta, thine’s a fool- 
ish tale: 
True happiness is found within our vale, 
Where mirth and laughter, revel, dance and 
song, 
On lightsome pinions move the groves among, 
And not in Wisdom’s staid and sober hall, 
Where irksome duties joyous hearts.appall. 
They who would drink at Happiness’ pure fount, 
Adown the vale must glide, not climb the mount. 
Gay, smiling Pleasure I pronounce the queen 
Of joys unnumbered, happiness supreme. 
In her just cause I throw the gauntlet down, 
Prepared to win this Pilgrim for her crown. 

Celesta. Firm in the faith that Wisdom’s 

ways are true, 





Fearless I arm your temptings to subdue. 
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Throw round the pilgrim all your flowery 
spells, 

Bring Mirth and Laughter from their echoing 
cells. ' 

I'll meet you with the pure, unsullied joys 

That sober Wisdom quietly employs. 

Calm, clear-eyed Reason, with her watchful care, 

Spotless Religion, with her earnest prayer, 

These be my champions in the coming fight; 

Marshal your force; let Justice guard the right. 


[Chorus. During which ail march of — 
FRIVOLITA and attendants left, CELESTA 
and attendants right.) 


Air, ** Soldiers’ Chorus.” 


Arm you to fight for the queen you prize, 

In whose kingdom true happiness lies, 

Just is our cause, and steadfast we stand; 

Yes, ready to fight, or ready to die, at her 
command. 


Faust. 


[Semi-chorus. CELESTA and attendants.] 


Who lacks courage to dare at Wisdom’s call, 
Who would falter or quail till her foes shall fall? 


[Semi-chorus. FRIVOLITA and attendants.) 


Who would turn from a queen so loving and 
true, 
When foes would assail the fair fame of the vale 
So fondly we view? 
Chorus. ‘Arm you,” &c. 
[Enter centre, if possible; if not, right; 
LIGHTHEART, followed by CONSCIENCE. } 


Lightheart. How sweet it is life's pleasant 
path to tread, 
Earth with its gayest covering thickly spread, 
Heaven bending o’er me in its cloudless blue, 
Flowers springing forth in ever-changing hue, 
The song of birds, the fragrant scented air, 
Gladness and beauty stretching everywhere! 
O, happy Pilgrim, that such joy can feel, 
Press on thy journey with redoubled zeal. 
But here I pause in doubt, for, stretching wide, 
The smooth, straight road behind doth here 
divide: 
This to the right in tortuous windings creeps, 
O’er rugged paths, up high and rocky steeps; 
While to the left a grassy path doth wend 
Through groves of trees that intertwining blend. 
The left I’ll take: its light, attractive air 
Fonetetis the passage to a land more fair. 
Conscience. (Stepping before L1GHTHEART.) 
Lightheart, forbear! ere you a step advance, 
Consult your guide, trust no unlucky chance. 
Lightheart. Who dares to check my pur- 
pose? Who are you, 
That start up in the path I would pursue? 
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Conscience. A true and trusty friend, Con- 
science, thy guide, 
Whom that old sage, Good Counsel, at thy 
side, 
Fastened for life, thy “‘ better part” indeed, 
To warn, to aid, to succor thee in need. 
In search of happiness, O Pilgrim, you 
These wise instructions ever keep in view. 
All outward splendor is an empty show, 
A glittering crust that hides the void below. 
The dullest earth, by labor dyg away, 
Brings richest jewels to the light of day. 
Choose wisely, Pilgrim; Duty’s path is plain; 
By toilsome steps the lofty height we gain. 
Lightheart. Thy words are wise, grave 
Conscience, and anon 
The stern and rocky path I'll journey on; 
Here let me pause a while, and blissful stand 
Upon the precincts of this fairy land. 


(Chorus. Left.]} 
Air, ‘“‘ Come again to father-land.” 


Come, Pilgrim, join our happy throng; 
Pilgrim, come, Pilgrim, come, 
Where merry dance and joyous song 
Fill our fairy home. 
No dull care our hearts assail ; 
Pleasure’s spell guards us well. 
Beautiful our festive vale 
More than tongue can tell. 
Come, Pilgrim, &c. 


Lightheart. What joyful sounds! sure Hap- 
piness dwells there, 
Where such bewitching notes float in the air. 
Conscience. Trifler, forbear; ’tis Pleasure’s 
siren call; 
Turn, ere its mystic power your heart inthrall. 


[ Chorus. From right.) 


Air, ** The rose.” 


Sweet the power of Wisdom’s spell, 
Lovingly caressing, 

Shed, with free and lavish hand, 
Peace and joy within our land, 

Ever richly blessing. 

Peace and joy within our land, 
Ever richly blessing. 


Conscience. List to the welcome of the good 
‘and pure, 
Shun false allurements, Wisdom’s ways secure. 
Lightheart. "Tis but a sober strain; no joy 
it brings, 
as from Pleasure’s merrier measure 
springs. 
And see! from out the grove, with dancing feet, 
Three smiling strangers come this way to greet 
[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


Such 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Championship. . - 

HE championship has gone back to the 

Eckford Club, of Williamsburg, they hav- 
ing defeated the Mutuals, of New York, ina 
series of games for the possession of the whip 
pennant. The first game was won by the 
Eckfords by a score of six to one in five in- 
nings, when rain put an end to the game. 
The second was won easily by the Mutuals by 
a score of twenty-four to eight. The third re- 
sulted in a sad defeat to the Mutuals, who 
scored but five runs to thirty-one for the Eck- 
fords, who thus won the championship. 

The only emblem of the championship is 
the whip pennant, as it is called, a long 
streamer, which is hoisted above the club flag 
wherever the champions play a match. The 
championship honors are not new to the Eck- 
fords, as they won that honor in 1866; but 
coming so unexpectedly upon them, it serves 
to show anew the uncertainties of the game 
of base ball. No one at the opening of the 
season supposed that the Mutuals would lose 
the championship thus early, and to the Eck- 
fords too; but they have, and now it remains 
to be seen who will in turn take it away from 
the “ Ecks.” 

Perhaps the easy defeat of the Mutuals in 
their last game may in some degree be attrib- 
uted to bad management on the part of the 
directors of the club, who have made some 
bad changes in the nine since the season. At 
the time the Mutuals made their trip to Bos- 
ton they were in their prime, and they had a 
nine that could not easily be beaten; but since 
that time they have dropped Flanly and the 
Hunt brothers, three of their best players; 
and it may be said that the Mutuals are ina 
demoralized condition. The president of the 
club, Mr. Wildey, is now at work putting them 
through a course of training. The Eckfords 
have an excellent nine, and they may retain 
the championship some time, but at present 
the Red Stockings stand the best chance of 
winning the championship of 1869. 


AND GIRLS. 


Match Games. 


The Star and Athletic Clubs, of Milwaukee, 
contested for the junior championship of Wis- 
consin, a week or two since, and the Stars 
showed themselves the better club by scoring 
forty-four to their opponents’ thirty. 

The Trimountains, of Boston, made a trip 
to Troy and Albany, a week or two since, to 
play matches with the ‘“*‘ Haymakers” and Na- 
tionals. They were defeated by both clubs, 
the scores standing sixty-three to twenty-four 
and forty-three to forty-two. 

The Resolutes, of Elizabeth, and the Irving- 
tons, of Irvington, played a match for the 
championship of New Jersey, a few days since, 
which resulted in favor of the Resolutes, after 
a most exciting game, by a score of sixteen 
to fifteen. 

The Harvard nine have been playing games 
with the crack clubs of New York and Phila- 
delphia. In their match with the Eckfords 
they were defeated by a score of seventeen to 
five. With the Athletics they were more suc- 
cessful, defeating them by a score of thirty- 
five to twenty-one for the Athletics. They 
were defeated by the Keystones by a score of 
twenty-four to eighteen. 

The Mansfield Club, of Middletown, Ct., in 
a game with the Pequots, of New London, won 
the championship of the state by the decisive 
score of thirty-seven to sixteen. 

The Nameless Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
played a match with the Liberty Club, and 
defeated them by a score of thirty-four to sixty- 
five. The second nine of the Nameless Club 
defeated the first nine of the American Club 
by a score of forty-five to twenty-two. 
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Base Ball Note. 

The ‘* Haymakers,” of Troy, are gaining an 
unenviable notoriety for inhospitable treatment 
of visiting clubs. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


J.C. M. Harry Wright is the captain of 
the Red Stockings, and their recent series of 
brilliant victories is due to his training and 
discipline. 

-Tom. Allison, C. Mills, Radcliffe, and Cra- 
ver are considered the four best catchers in the 
country. Bradbury, of the Lowells, is one of 
the finest in New England. 

F.L.M. The Harvards are the champions 
of New England, and likely to remain so. 
They have lost three good men — Smith, Wil- 
liard, and Rawle. 

Suort Srop. Perrin, the new first base for 
the Harvards, is a very fine player. 
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672. (Hand) (sum) (eye) s (tea) (hat) h 
& (sew) m (Do’s) — Handsome is that hand- 
some does. 673. Ostend. 674. The Hague. 
675. Montrose. 676. Apsheron. 677. Am- 
sterdam. 678. Port Mahon. 679. Philadel- 
phia. 680. Martinsburg. 681. Marscilles. 682. 
Mansfield. 683. Impertinent. 684. Yorick. 
685. Booth, England. 686. Buoyant. 687. 
Laramie. 688. Greece. 689. 1. Bristol. 2. 
Rocky. 3. Edisto. 4. Sweden. 5. Thames 
— Brest, Lyons. 690. Calabria. 691. Chol- 
era. 692. Carbuncles. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 


A copy of ‘* Down the Rhine” will be given 
to the subscriber who sends the most correct 
solutions to head work in this number. The 
answers will appear in No. 142. 


693. 


: & 
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GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

694. What river is a gay Scotchman? 695. 
What river would an Irishman have at sup- 
per? 696. What river is a fast young lady? 

HERBERT. 


O00. 


TEMPEST 


AND GIRLS. 


DouBie AcrosTIC, 
in which the finals are not always the ip. 
itials : — 

697. 1. Obscure. 2. A variety of the Bp. 
letus Igniarius found on old ash and other 
trees. 3. A Persian measure of length. 4. A 
northern constellation. 5. Outward. 

Lorain Linco ty, 


698. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 





SQuaRE Worp. 
yoo. A distinguished American; that in 
which he is proficient; the way in which the 
people regard him; that for which he is noted; 
as green as may his memory ever be. ° 
Max. 


CHARADE. 
qyot. My whole’s sometimes used 

For making my first; 
My second we use at the table. 

Now, head workers all, 

Both great ones and small, 
To guess this I’m sure you are able. 

CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


“Ty EST SUR LE TaPIs.” 
yo2z. Whole, I am a kind of carpet; take 
away a single article, and you have the an- 
swer. Empire STATE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

703. Transpose a filament, and get a pas- 
sion; again, and get what causes death to 
many. 704. Transpose a peculiar property in 
liquids, and get a peculiar property in man. 

—T. 


ENIGMA. 
705. It is composed of 8 letters. The 3,8 
2, 1 is a girl’s name. The 4. 7, 5, 6 denotes 


the inner part of a thing. The whole is the 
name of a poet. Mountain Boy. 
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N response to many urgent requests from 

our subscribers, we publish in this number 
a prize page of head work, the prize to be 
awarded to that subscriber who shall send the 
largest list of correct answers. We shall also 
publish the names of a few who show most 
skill in solving these prize puzzles. Several 
weeks will be allowed for answers to arrive, 
and we shall try and give all an equal chance 
for the prize. We hope our contributors will 
kindly aid us in furnishing the most puzzling 
kind of head work. 

Violet, our rule compels us to take but one. 
— Hautboy should have been credited with the 
rebus Governor’s Island. —John Knobe, our 
correspondents’ department is becoming so 
large that we cannot possibly insert the same 
address more than once. — Chestnut, you are 


right; we prefer that all puzzles should be 
written on a separate piece of paper, in the 
neatest manner, with the signature and answer 
attached. — Spes reappears with a very en- 


tertaining letter. He is greatly interested in 
chemistry. His address for young ‘ chem- 
ists,” as Tempest and others, is Spes, 123 Sec- 
ond Street, Albany, N. Y. 

F. R. Kaldenburg, you will find all the in- 
formation you seek in the advertisement on 
the cover. — Specs, you may draw rebuses 
with pen or pencil. — Eureka, Jr., thank you. 
— Sham, it has appeared before. — We decline 
puzzles by Nutmeg State, and many others; 
not because they are not good enough, but be- 
cause we have such an abundance of similar 
ones. — Clarence Clayton, some of the sym- 
bols of the rebus are not sufficiently distinct. 
— Bay State sends a conundrum: ‘ Why isa 
wafer like an inhabitant of the sea? It is a 
seal.” — Davy Jones, five to twenty-five. 

Specs went to the Jubilee, and in token of 
his admiration sends this conundrum: * Why 
was the Peace Jubilee like Our Boys aND 
Gmis? Because everybody was delighted 
with it.” — Fun and Pun, the same. — Brother 
Jeems shall be our guide when we visit the 
Catskills. — Harry Taroo & Co., 560 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, O., publish a book called 


AND GIRLS. S11 


.“* School-boy Pranks.” — The Enterprise, 111 
West Eleventh Street, New York, N. ¥., is 
one of the neatest of boys’ papers; and The 
Velocipede, published by Henry G. Pexton, 
St. Peter, Minn., is one of the wittiest. — 
Alert (Box 536, Boston, Mass.) has issued a 
quaint little book which he calls ‘ Roast 
Turkey and Other Good Things.” Price, ten 
cents. — George W. R., very well indeed. — 
Bob Barry, handsome is that handsome does. 
— Wild Irishman, most of yours have been 
published, — so has Mountain Boy’s letter 
rebus. 

W. N. Whitney & Co., 882 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J., wants to sell his printing-press. 
Alphonso, too many letters repeated. — B. 
Lack, not quite up to the mark. First efforts 
seldom are. Patience and perseverance win. 
— Ethan A. W., are you a subscriber? — 
G. U. S. forgot to give real name. — Engineer, 
we have not room for it. — P. H. B., the rebus 
is tooeasy. We guessed it at a glance; and 
if we could, anybody could. — Harry E., thank 
you for your kindness, but we don’t like the 
sentiment of the rebus. 

Here comes Punch the Printer once more. 
Welcome. Will be happy to meet you. His 
address will hereafter be Lock Box 653, Ev- 
ansville, Ind. — Downsey is in the very zenith 
of ecstasy. M. Du Chaillu has actually visited 
him, looked at his printing-press, taken away 
a copy of “The Comet” in his pocket, and 
promised to correspond with him. — Cute, 
third page of cover. — C. G. A., not allowed. 
Yours has been published. — Tempest, we 
were greatly interested in The Portfolio. One 
of the rebuses contained a letter. The other 
is accepted. 

AccEPTED. — Double acrostic — Mountain 
Boy; charade — Scipio; puzzle — Herbert; 
Rebus — Audax. 

Dec ineb. — Atlantic Cable, Handy Andy, 
J. A. Pan, Sam Slick, Old Ironsides, Cham- 
pagne Charlie, Scipio, H. A. D., Specs, Cute, 
Major Tommy, Operator, Jersey Boy, Dexter, 
Skiff, H. Terrill, Essex, Monsieur. 

WisH CorRESPONDENTS. — G. H. Rogers 
(with printers), Thirty-eighth Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Bob Barry (on rabbits), 1903 Tioga 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Thompson Wolf 
(on money), Salem Cross-roads, Pa.; Sam 
Slick, Box 108, Evansville, Ind.; Phi Nu (on 
stamps), 36 Spring Street, Springfield, Ill.; 
Old Ironsides, 14 Union Square, East Ran- 
dolph, Mass.; Champagne Charlie, Box 26, 
Mentor, Lake County, O.; S. E. Dan, Box 
35, Media, Pa.; Knickerbocker, 126 Hamilton 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PATENTS. 


1) eagpdgrege are generally intended to 
be for the exclusive benefit of those to 
whom they are granted. But patents for new 
inventions and discoveries are supposed to be 
more for the good of the public than for the 
advantage of the patentee; or they are granted, 
to borrow the words of the constitution, ‘to 
promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts.” : 

Without some prospect of gain few men 
would make any great effort to invent a new 
machine oy to improve an old one; and the 
authors of new inventions, instead of making 
them public, would use every effort to keep 
them secret, in order to gain some little ad- 
vantage from them. In this way, when the 
inventor died the invention would also be lost. 

Eighteen hundred years ago an old Roman 
author complained because so many inven- 
tions had been lost. To give a list of those 
lost since that time would, if we knew them 
all, occupy many times our space. 

The idea of granting letters patent for new 
inventions is modern. In England the first 
patent of this kind was granted in 1625. 

In this country the oldest one was granted 
almost within the memory of men still living. 
We sometimes claim to be a nation of invent- 


ors, and there is a very good reason for it.- 


In the thickly populated countries of Europe 
there is not always enough to do for all those 
who have to live by labor; and governments 
sometimes have to furnish work for the poor. 
In France fortifications have been built and 
books have been published for the purpose of 
employing the destitute. 

In those countries where the demand is for 
work, and not for workmen, machines that en- 
able one man to do the work of three or four 
are very naturally looked upon with the ut- 
most jealousy by the working classes. Nor 
ought we to set this all down to prejudice. 
Machinery has never, perhaps, been introduced 
into any country rapidly enough to be in- 
jurious to the laboring classes, but we can 
easily see that it might be. 

In this country, however, there is as yet no 
such danger. We want all the labor we can 
get; and the inventor of a new machine may 





soon become rich if he can only convince the 
public that his invention will save labor 
enough “to make it pay.” 

As the production of machines depends 
mainly on the demand for them, and as the 
demand for them is almost unlimited, it is not 
to be wondered at that nearly every town in 
the country can claim an inventor as its cit. 
izen. 

In our next number we will give our readers 
some idea of the course to be pursued by an 
inventor in order to obtain a patent. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENOH Ex- 
EROISE. 


Tue ENGLISH BEATEN BY THE FRENCH. 


WO vessels, one French, the other Eng- 

lish, are sailing in the same guarter. A 
fearful tempest arises. The English ship soon 
founders, and her crew is picked up by the 
French vessel. 

The latter is herself threatened with destruc- 
tion. Her merchandise is thrown overboard 
to lighten her burden. There remains but one 
hope of safety — to sacrifice a portion of the 
crew; fifteen persons appear sufficient. The 
two commanders assemble their men. The 
French captain proposes to arrange in a circle, 
in the order which he shall designate, fifteen 
Frenchmen and fifteen Englishmen, whom he 
will count by nines. Every ninth man will be 
thrown overboard; and having counted around 
the circle, he will continue until the number, 
fifteen, be attained. 

His proposition accepted, he succeeds in sav- 
ing all the Frenchmen. He arrives at this 
brilliant result by the aid of the following 
Latin verse :— 

4 ae Ee 3 1 - § ® 6, a3; 08 
Po-pu-le-am vir-gam ma-ter re-gi-na fe-re-bat. 

This is the explanation of the enigma: Spell 
the verse, syllable by syllable, thus: fo-pu, 
&c. In Zo, o represents the fourth vowel; ar- 
range then four Frenchmen. In fa, w being 
the fifth vowel, place five Englishmen. Le,¢ 
the second vowel, place two Frenchmen; am, 
a, the first vowel, one Englishman; and so 
on, being careful to alternate. 

This, dear sir, is my grandfather's story, 
which, if you think proper, you may commu. 
nicate to your charming readers. 

A Cuitp oF La FonTaine-CHAUDE 


— Tuere were three thousand dresses in 
Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe when she died. 





